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ABSTRACT 

The employment problems that urban youth face in the 
transition from school to work are many. The Boston Public School 
youth employment data and analyses presented in this report are taken 
from two surveys— one given to high schools students in the spring of 
1982, and the second given to graduates of the Boston Public School 
Class of 1982, seven months after graduations Findings show that 
Boston's in-school youth have a much higher employment rate l° w « r 
employment/population ratio than that of the nation and the 
Northeast. Boston student data, like national statistics, show a 
large gap between races. Unemployment rates differed as much as 60 
percentage points among Boston's high schools; the most achievement 
oriented schools had the highest employment rates. Boston Public 
School 1982 graduates had a slightly lower unemployment rate than 
that of the nation, and the gap between races was less pronounced. 
Both surveys show that Blacks and Hispanics who were 
working— particularly Black females— found their lobs through school 
more often than did Whites. Data also show that one-half of graduate 
respondents had the same job they had while in high school. Numerous 
graphs and tables present data by race, school, employment, type of 
employer, length of job, source of job, and attitude toward work 
obstacles. (Author/GC) 
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THE SCH(X)l-TO~WOitfC TPANSITX#-.. 0 fS^R-CITY tOOTH: 
A CASE STUDf O^^tfSf 

The employment problems that urban youth face in the transition fro® 
sthooi-to-work are cany. The Boston Public School youth employment data atid 
analyses presented in this report are taksix from two surveys, oae given to 
high school students in the spring of 1982. and the second^ given to graduates 
of the Boston Public School Class of 1982 seven odnths after graduation* Ifci 
findings show that Boston's in-school youth have a At*&h higher tmeipl©yraeht 
rate and lower employment population ratio than taat of th* nation and the 
Northeast* Boston student data^ like national statistics, show # large gap 
between races. UnemploySent rates differed as ouch as 60 percentage points 
among Boston *s high schools; the most achievement oriented schools had the 
highest employment rates* Boston Public School 1982 graduates had a siightjy 
lower unemployment rate than that of the nation and the gap between races was 
less pronounced* 

Both surveys show that blacks and Hispanic* who were working found their 
jobs through school more often than whites, particularly black females, the 
data also show that one-half of graduate respondents had the same job they had 
while in high school* Numerous graphs and tables preset datP by race, 
school s unemployment, type of employer, length of job, source of job, and 
attitude toward work obstacles, etc. 
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For nasty American teenagers, the move fro© full-tine school to full-tiie 

work does not crane sasy; For youth from poor Iroier--city neighborhoods, 

particularly minority, the transition is often noxj-ejristerat. In 1982, 

ohe-^uarter of high school graduates were unemployed* Of those not enrolled 

in college , three out of five blacks were jobless, compared *fi th one out of 

five whites, in addition, over two-fifths of high school dropouts were 
unemployed 

Teenage unemployment rates do Hot count the many young people, 
particularly blacks, who have left the labor fore*, the deterioration of 
labor force participation rates and employment /population ratios of black 
teens over the p^st few years has been extraordinarily severe, in 1983, three 
out of five white teenagers were in the labor force compared with less than 
two but of five blacks. In that same year, looking at the population as a 

whole, 45 percent of white teenagers were employed, compared with only 19 

_ _ _ 2 

percent of blacks. 

The roots of unemployment are many* Young people often lack basic 

information about the local labor market — how and whtfr* one finds work. Many 

lack the Basic skills and educational experiences that prepare them for work. 

Youth from poor hcaes lack the network of employed parents and relatives that 

ease the transition from school-to-work. And employers filling entry-level 

blots often fail to understand young people of high school age, particularly 

those who are poor. 

bureau of Labor Statistics, NEWS* U.S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, 
D.C., April 12. 1980. 

2 Sum | Andrew and Simpson, Paul Deteriorating Employment Position of 
America's Teenagers* Implication* for National Youth Employment and Training 
Policies, Center for tabor Market Studies, Northeastern University 19831. 



2* 

IKfROmJCfioic {continued) , ^ 

The recent educational reports have brought much needed intention to the 
American high school and the issue of academic excellence* The concern, 
however v has overshadowed the needs of poor urban youth. The reality of 
inner-city schools is that jobs and learning oust few linked* For many young 
jwoffte^ scftoblg iiust !be i way to economic reward. Tfcey must see the payoff 
for golwg; to school, for scsae t ove raged and veterans of failure, the job is 
ttee tfotTQK against dropping out. 

flkfe CfimilK discussion highlights the need to clarify the purpose of high 
sdbool education. Balancing the needs of youth against the shrinking 
resources of schools is not easy* But that discussion Bust recognize the 
d#*;fcfrto£»fclng employment realities of inner-city youttu In the end^ how many 
attend school Is equally as important as reading score percentiles. 

Jn 1982, Boston recognized the failure of its schools to create the 
schboi-to-work bridge. Since that time, the Boston School Department, city 
government, business,, universities, cultural and community organizations have 
organized a major effort known as the Boston Compact, to build the job-school 
connection. Through a written Agreement with the school system* the business 
and university coommnity have agreed to increase each year the number of 
graduates employed or enrolled in higher education, provided that young 
graduates meet entry-level qualifications. 

Acting for the schools* School Superintendent Robert Spillarie his agreed 
to measurable long-term performance objectives for the high schools and to 
hold himself, teachers, principals, and administrators publicly responsible 
for meeting the goal that by 1986 ail graduates meet minimus competency 
standards in reading and math skills. The business leadership has committed 
themselves to priority hiring* agreeing to hire $00 June 1983 high school 
graduates In permanent jobs and to expand that number to 1*000 within an 
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IKTaoDUCTIOK £ continued} 



additional two years. The consensus is that if students are being ailed to 
meet new, rigors standards, businesses have to show that the hard work will 
pay off. 

Measuring and improving private sector employment of graduates require* 
baseline data and information on how the market works locally * In the past* 
rib information has been collected on the employment status of young people, 
both those in school and recent graduates* As a result, two surveys were 
conducted in 1982 and 1983. The first, given in the spring of 1982, was an 
employment survey of Boston Public Sche^ls 9-llth grade students. The second* 

a telephone survey, was a follow-up study oh graduates of the Class of 1982, 
seven tenths after graduation. This paper describes the findings fro© these 

two studies arid is a small first step toward understanding the problems Boston 

yburig people face in the schobl-tb-wbrk transition. 

Secion I of this study presents a descriptive summary of the twb surveys. 

Section II "Discussion" looks at the employment rates uifcd employment patterns 

of Boston's students and graduates in comparison with those across the 

country. Section III describes each survey method. Section IV presents the 

results of each bf the surveys * 
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I. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report describes the youth employment status of Boston high school 

students and graduates in 1982, based 6a two surveys. The first surveyed 

3 . ; _ _ 

students in grades 9-11, age 16 and over, and findings are based on a 

respondent sample of 3*136 students (27 percent of the 9-11 tb grade school 

population), the second surveyed the Boston Public Schools' Class of 1382 

seven months after graduation and findings are based on a respondent sample of 

approximately 10 percent of graduates* The major objective of both surveys was 

to establish baseline data end to understand the employment problems of 

Boston's young people. 

PART A: 1982 BOSTON PUBLIC SCH OOL YOUTH EMPLOYMENT SURVEY 

Employment b Thirty-eight percent of students its the labor force* were 

Rates employed part-time. Sixty-two percent vers unemployed (not 

working | but looking)* 

6 White students had i euch higher employment rate than 

minority students* The white employ^nt rate at 55 percent 
war 26 percentage points higher ihaft that of blacks (29 _ 
percent ), and 24 points higher than that of Hispanic* (31 
percent)* 

6 Employment rates differed vfid^Jy among high schools. Boston 
Sigh, 1 vbrfc~i£udy pfbgraa^ feijl t&fs highest employment rate 
(68 percent). The three exat& schools* had employment 
ratea ringing frcte <0 percent to over 67 percent. In 
contrast^ the employment rates of magnet schools 6 ranged 
from 29 percent to 40 percent. %#»e rates were slightly 
higher than those of the district schools /the majority 
of which fell between 20 percent and 30 percent. 



3 the 12th grade was omitted from the sample because their school year 
was unofficially over at the time the questionnaire was given. 

*A definition of the labor force is given under Section IV- Method^ 
page 1$. 

^Examination Schools — enrollment determined by examination. 
^Magnet Schools— enrollment open to all student* in the city, 
district Scfioois--'-etirolim«nt based on residence in district* 

erJc § 
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UMHARY (continued) . . 



&pioyaent Patterns of WorV.og Studefita 

• Approximately one-third of the working students had been at 
their present Jbfes for more than one yeari Two-fifths had 
held their jobs from 3 to 12 sooths, and the remaining 
one-quarter, less than three Booths. 

• Eighty-two percent of working students were employed in the 
private sector; 18 percent in public of nonprofit agencies* 
Whites were sore frequently eaployed in the private sector 
than blacks (89 percent and 74 percent respectively). 

• Approximately one-third of the working students had two or 
sore previous Jobs* and one-third had one previous Job. The 
remaining one- third of eaployed students had no work 
experience before their current job. 

• Approximately three-quarters of the employed students found 
their present Jobs through friends, relatives, or on their 
own. Schools provided help in finding only one-fifth of the 
jobs* Rjwever, Hlspanlcs and blacks found their jobs 
through school aore often tban whites* 



Student Attitudes About Work and Careers 

• Students reported that their major problems in finding and 
keeping jobs sere related to "trouble finding out about 
jobs," "knowing what I want to do," or "knowing what kind of 
aork I can do." Only a small number saw poor basic skills, 
poor attendance^ or lack of job hunting techniquei as 
obstacles to finding work* Of the small fraction of 
students who identified their reading/writing skills as 
problems, over 50 percent had English as a second language. 



PART B: B oston^oMic^ghools-aw^f 19B2; A Follow-up Survey 

Wh^t Graduates s Over efca-quarter of 1982 respondent* a** **>*|i**i roughly 
Are 'Doing one-half ar* going to school, rtad tlw remainder »••* leek lag 

for work, unable to work, IS tbi military, &r in upecial 

programs. 8 



^Findings on the educational patsefM M 1982 graduatea are discussed in 
an earlier report: Boaton Pu blic Schools: Class of 1982. A Follow-Up Studv 
October 1983. ~~~ fc K,m ' 1 ■ 
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(continued) 



• The respondent unemployment rate in January of 1983 Was 26 
Rates percemt: blacks/Eispanics, 26 percent; whites^ 17 percent; 

Asians ^ 0 percent* 

• The unemployment rate varied considerably between ex£a 
school respondents (5 percent) and magnet/district 

re spo ndents (24 percent). 

Graduate m Over two-thirds of employed respondents are in retail trade 

Working b* services, with large differences between rices* 



Patterns 



• Approximately 70 percent of employed black festale 
respondents are in service related jobs with 24 percent in 
retail trade and finance/insurance* Sixty percent of 
employed white feaale respondents are in retail trade and 
fiaance/insurance with only 20 percent in services* The 
difference between black and white malen is less dramatic* 9 

e One-half of employed respondents are currently at jobs they 
started while in high school. 

• Roughly three-quarters of employed respondents found jobs 
through relatives, friends, or on their own with large 
difference* among races and by sex. 

• White aa^e^ black male, and white female respondents found 
jobs bniheir own two and a he T <f times mere often than black 
female respondents* 

w Altao*t half of working black female! found their jobi 
through ichool. 

a Two-thirds of working respondents expect to stay at their 
jobs for ©ore than a year. 



v B*eauae of the small number of Hispanic* in the survey, discussions 
about thi group ire generally emitted, and the group is included in "other* 
for race in th* appendix tables* 
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XII* DISCUSSION 



Epploy^rrit rates of Boston's high school stqdentr. 

The tendency for high school students to work has become increasingly 
prevalent. Rational data chow over one-half of high school sophomores and 
seniors were working In 1980. In comparison, Boston *s 1962 surve> showed that 
less than two-fifths of students in the 9th to 11th grades were working (Table 
la). 



Table la 

tKPtOYJffKT/FOPtt-*TI0K ItftlBS OF tilt* U1C% SCHOOL STCDEKTS (Spring I960) 
AND BOSTON «2C*f SCHOOL 3tmiCT$ (Sprift* 1982) fy AS* 



^ **< 

Total 16 ti 16 |9 

E«ploy»*ot /Population lUtio 51 U.8 61,4 t±*0 

V«S. High School Stud est ft 

roitoti f-11 Crad* Stwjint* 36.5 29.7 U*ft 36 % B 31.6 



Sourtt: Katlonal Canter _?©r Educational Statistic*: Youth EttployiMifc during 
Hi th School, Sprint, i960; loftton High School Student £ttploy»fnt 
Surv*y % Sprlnf ( 1&82. 



likewise; a comparison of the uneBplbyrneht rates of *bphbflK>r*$ in the 
Northeast in 1980 compared with Boston (19825 shows again that Boston 1 * rates 
are over ?5 percentage points higher (Table ib). 
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DISCUSSION (cont inued ) 



TabJ- lb 



UKKPLOYKENT RATES 0F S.S- Y^TTH POPULATION, ACE 16-19 (August 1982), 
SOPHOMORE SfEpEBts IK i& jJORTHEAST C^priag 1980), 
A£D BOSTON TOUC SCtfODi jDMUHOtt: STUDENTS (Spring 1982) B* RACE 



total 



Slack 



White 



Hi*c 



C*S._ Pop* 
Age 16-19 
(1982) 

Soph obo res 
Northeast 
(1980) 

Boston 
(1982) 



242 



2A2 



692 



522 



512 



762 



212 



382 



632 



222 



562 



Source: 



Bureau of tabor Statistics ; Monthly Preas Release. August 1982. 
^'ional_Cehter for Educational Siatistiea:_ Youth Eoployaeht during 
High School, Spring J980; Boston High School Student EopioyxBent 
Survey, Spring, 1982. 



Boston data, like national figures - t show a large gap between races. The 
unemployment rate for Boston's black 9-llth grade students is twice that of 
whites* a gap similar to that shown by 3LS (Bureau of Labor Statistics) data 
on 16-19 year olders nationwide. A comparison of Boston and national figures 
illustrates the growing employment problems of young people in inner cities, 
particularly among black and Hispanics teens. 

In Boston, student employment rates among schools differed greatly. The 
data showed that those most likely to be working while in high school were 
thosfe attending the system's prestigious and academically excellent exam high 
schools. The three exam schoolB had employment rates ranging from 40 percent 
to over 6/ percent, in contrast to magnet and district schools which ranged 
from 20 percent to 40 percent • The large differences among high schools 
underlines the heed for joS-study connections In particular schools and 
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DISCUSSION (continued) ■ 

contradicts the frequent assumption that time spent working during high school 
detracts from the more important task of learning* 
Employment rates o f Bo s ton' s gra d uat es- 

The f^llbw-up study of Boston Public Tchocl graduates of the Class of 
1982! conducted seven months after graduation) shoved that roughly one-half 
are enrolled in higher education, a rate similar to that for young people in 
inner cities across the country. The graduate respondent unemployment 
rate in January of 1983 was 20 percent: blacks/Hispanics, 26 percent; whites, 
17 percent; Asians* 0 percent. 

Unlike Boston high school students, the Boston graduate employment rates, 
compared with national rates, show Boston compares favorably. National data 
on the labor status of 1982 high school graduates not enrolled in college show 
a slightly higher unemployment rate for the population than for our Boston 
graduates. The national rate for blacks was almost twice as high as the 
Boston rate (Table 2). 

TA5LE 2 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATES OF 1982 U.S. HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES FROM CLASS OF 1962 
WHO DIC NOT ENROLL IN COLLEGE AND BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS OF 1982 
GRADUATE SAMPLE WHO DID NOT ENROLL IN COLLEGE BY RACE 





TOtal 


White 


Black 


U.S. High School Graduate* 








Class of 1982 








Not Enrolled In College 


26.3 


21.4 


58.0 


Boston Public School High School 








Graduate Sample Class of 1982 








Not Enrolled in College 


20.7 


19.1 


22.5 



Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Press Releaae, "Student Liter Force 
Continues to Decline," April 1983. 



>re detailed discussion about the findings are discussed in an 
earlier report — Hargroves, Jeannette, Boston Public Schools: Class of 1982^ A 
Follow-up Study, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, October 1983. 

^The graduate labor force included students working, those not working 
but looking, those going to school and working, and those going to school and 
looking for work. 
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(continued) 



The employment success of Boston graduates may partially reflect the 
growth ih the New England economy as a whole. Over the past several years, 
Boston's unemployment rates have, in general, been lower than those of the 
rest of the nation. The data, however, may be misleading. Is the black youth 
unemployment rate low because black youth are choosing to go to school when 
ths% s&ah't find jobs? In the follow-up survey, graduates going oh to higher 
education only not working at the same time were hot included ih the graduate 
labor force. Boston has an abundance of educational institutions and a highly 
developed public education system. The survey did not ask graduates enrolled 
in post secondary education why they were going to school. The data show that 
41 percent of whites enrolled in college were also working at the same time 
versus 32 percent of blacks. Going to school may for blacks and Hispanics be 
a stop gap, when work can hot be found. More research is needed on the 
reasons why young people enroll in higher education. 

Employment rates tell us little about the quality of jobs or how a current 
job relates to one's aspirations. It is troubling that over half of working 
graduates had the same job they had ih high school. These jobs are most likely 
minimum wage jobs with little upward mobility* Neither study asked students 
already employea if they were looking for another Job at the same time. Be 
did hot ask about their future plans. Consequently, we do hot understand the 
size of the gap between where they are and where students want to be. 
Subsequent surveys of graduates heed to provide more information about wages, 
quality of jobs* and student aspirations* 
Youth Employment Patterns 

One component of youth unemployment is the limited access to jobs. 
Children of Unemployed parents and friends ih neighborhoods with little 
economic development have few handles on finding work. Both surveys showed 
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DISCU S SION (continued) _ — 

that three-quarters of students and graduates found their jobs through 
friends, relatives, or on their own. In both studies, the blacks arid 
Hispanics who where working found their jobs through school more often than 
whites* 

In the student employment siirvey t 22 percent of blacks and 37 percent of 
Hispanics found their jobs through school compared wii£ 15 percent of whites. 
In the graduate follow-up survey, white and black male and white female 
respondents found jobs oh their own two and a half times more often than black 
female respondents. Almost half of working black females found their jobs 
through schools 

In Boston, major efforts are being made to develop youth jobs with 
Boston's private sector. In general it is believed that students age 16-19 
change jobs frequently. Employers are often reluctant to train young people 
whose lives are in transition. In both surveys * however, students 1 length of 
time on the job was longer than one might expect* In the student employment 
survey, approximately one-third of the working students had been at their 
present jobs for more than one year. Two-fifths had held their jobs from 3 to 
12 months. 

In the graduate follow-up 6urvey» seven months after graduation, bhe-half 
of employed respondents were at jobs they had started while in high school. 
This lack of movement may Se caused by graduates 9 lack of skills which limits 
their mobility or by a scarcity of jobs itv January 1982 which caused young 
people to hold on to jobs longer. Regardless of the reason, the data suggest 
employers benefit from training high school students. 

A major concern of employers today is the poor reading and writing skills 
of young people. In the student survey 9 respondents were asked what 
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DISCUSSION (continued) 

problems they faced in keeping ■ Job or starting a career. Very £ew selected 
"cannot read or write well," although it was the second of nine multiple 
choices. This sample may be biased in terms of reading levels since Students 
with reading skills were able to fill out the questionnaire. Yet one wonde: ? 
to what extent teachers' expectations differ from that of employers* 

This study discusses the ^ioymeht picture of high school students and 
graduates only. As a result, the employment rates are significantly better 
than for young people as a whole. In Boston, it is estimated that over AO 
percent of public school students leave school prior to graduation. The 1986 
census data showed that in Boston there were over 3,000 unemployed high school 
dropouts age 16-19. Nationally only one-half of black dropouts and two-thirds 
of white dropouts are counted in the laber force and large numbers of these 
are unemployed. Solutions to ease the inner-city schodl^wdrk transition must 
include the many that have dropped out of the educational institution. 
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III. METHODS 



PART As ^9B2-B0ST0N PPBtie SCHOOL YOUTH Efr 

Subjects ; The results of this study were based on a sample of 4,136 
respondents , 27 percent of Boston Public Schools' 9-llth grade population over 
16 (respondents under age 16 were excluded from the sample because of the age 
16 work law requirement). 

The racial composition of the sample was black, 46 percent; white, 31 

percent; Hispanic, 11 percent; Asian, 7 percent; other, 5 percent. These 

12 

percentages closely reflected that of the total school population. The 

_ _ _ _ 13 

group was 50 percent mal£ and 50 percent female. 

Procedure ; This survey was conducted through a one-page questionnaire gf.veh 
to 9-llth grade students on two consecutive days in May, ; c 2. English or 
homeroom teachers administered the form* 

Questionnaire : The survey, a multiple choice questionnaire (Appendix BJj wis 
available im English and Spanish. Subjects were asked about their current and 
past employment, as well as, social characteristics, those who were working 
were asked where they worked, type of employer, length of time of employment, 
and how they had found their job. Im addition, students were asked to 
identify the problems they faced in keeping a job or starting a career and 
their three top career choices. 



l2 Boston Public High School enrollment by race for June 1982 was 48 
percent black; 32 percent, white; 14 percent, Hispanic; 6 percent Asian and 
other. 

*%oston Public Sigh School enrollment by sex June, 1982, was male— 52 
percent; female— 48 percent. 
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METHODS (continued) 

Terminology; The official Bureau of Labc?» Statistics (BLS) employment rate is 
determined by dividing the number of people with jobs fey the number In the 
labor force, the BtS Includes in the labor force only those who report taking 
some positive steps to seek work ih the past months those who say they would 
like a job but have not looked for work are classified as *disc*mriged t ' 
workers and net included in the labor force. 

In this survey students were asked "Are you working now?" with three 
choicest (1) yes, (2) no, hot interested, (3) no, but looking, the 
questionnaire did not ask what specific steps, if any, were taken to look for 
work in the past month, those who said they were hot interested ih working 
were excluded from the labor force. 

Employment is defined by the BLS as those who worked one hour or more for 
wages or salary during the reference week. 1 * in th£s study, youth were 
considered employed if they were working part-time at the time the question- 
naire was administered. Only those who were working at the time of this 
survey were counted as employed. Youth intending to work during the summer 
were hot counted as presently employed. 



**The BLS also counts as employed individuals who did 15 hours or more 
of unpaid work in a family business or farm. 



METHODS (continued) 

. ^ ■ ■ ~ ~»- — -* ■ ■ - - ■ -- ----- 

PART B: BOSTOS FJBLIC SCHOOLS CLASS OF 1982: A 

Sjjb j^ctsj; The subjects for tJHfls study were ran omly selected from the 1982 
gridiiJting class of the Boston Public Schools ~. The original sample numbered 
505 students* 15 percent of the 1982 class of 3,317 students. The result! of 
this study are based on the responses of 309 graduates, 9.3 percent of the 
graduating class. 

Procedure : A letter explaining the purpose and method of the survey was sent 
to each subject. The Boston Public Schools' Student Advisory Council, made up 
of elected student leaders from each of the high schools, and School 
Volunteers of Boston conducted the- Interviews by telephone In December 1982 
and January 1983. If a subject was hot living lh the Boston area, the 
questionnaire was given to the graduate* s parent or guardian, if a graduate 
had no phoney an abbreviated questionnaire was sent to the home. 

Questionnaire : The survey was based on a multiple choice questionnaire 
(Appendix B) that took approximately five minutes to administer, the 
interviews were conducted in English or Spanish. 

Subjects were asked what they were doing at the time the survey was con- 
ducted. If the subject was attending school, questions were asked about the 
amount of school time, type of school and school program, and when the deci- 
sion to attend school was made* Working subjects were asked for information 
about their jobs, when they had started, how they had found their work and if 
they planned to stay. If subjects were looking for work, tliey were questioned 
about the amount of time they wanted to work and their job histories since 
graduation. 

id 
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Respondents : In this sample survey, the characteristics of the iubjects 
differ somewhat from those of the graduates as a Whole, table 3 compares the 
total graduating class and the survey respondents by race, ses # and school 
category (examination magnet, or district). The survey sample had a higher 
proportion of whites and Asians and fever blacks and Hispanics than the total 
class had. The difference by race was statistically significant. 

While lEUpanic students accounted for 9 percent of the grcduatinfe clast^ 
respondents numbered only k jpercent (13 students). Because of this small 
number t Hispanic data are included in "other- for race in most sections and 
discussions about the group are omitted. 



TABLE 3 



CLASS OF 198 2_: 

TOTAL POPtTATION AND SURVEY RESPONDENTS 
BY RACE, SEX, SCHOOL TYPE 





TOTAL 


SURVEY 




POPULATION 


RESPONDENTS 


RACE 


No. 


X 


No. X 


Jlicfc 




4$ 


122 AO 


White 


1178 


to 


140 45 






7 


79 0. 




301 


9 


13 4 


Amer, Indian/Other 


72 


2 


5 2 


TOTAL 


331? 


100 


309 100 













SEX 






























Haiti 


1634 


49 


175 


57 


Females 


1683 


51 


234 


43 


TOTAL 


3317 


100 


309 


200 




SCHOOL TYPE 


tXMM 


(41 


19 


76 


24 


Signet _ 


2054 


32 


95 


31 


District 


2628 


49 


238 


45 


TOTAL 


3313 


200 


309 


200 
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METH ODS (continued) 

The second difference in the sample va; the predominance of males, par- 
ticularly white and Asian amies. Although the graduating class was almost 
half male, the white respondents were 62 percent sale, the Asian respondents 
66 percent male. In contrast, the black group had a fairly equal male/female 
r;< » The difference by sex between the sample ahO population was also 
stall st icail> »igiii£icant* 

the reasons for the male/female sample difference are hard to determine* 
The 14 people who refused to respond were equally divided between males and 
females thus dispelling the notion that females are less cooperative with 
tele: hone surveys than males* One possible explanation is that married women 
change their names and move, making follow-up more difficult* 

One other sample difference should be noted* the sample had a larger 
percentage of exam school students (24 percent) than the graduating class (19 
percent* Table The difference* however, was not statistically significant 

at a *01 level of confidence* 
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TABLE 4 



CLASS OF 1?82: TOTAL POPUUTjON AKD 
SURVEY . iS?OKDEKTS 8T HI 3 SCHOOL 



__ Total S;i-v**y 

Population Reap^iaenta 

High School Wo^— ; - Eo . t — 

Boaton tat^n Accdcay 303 5 18 6 

Boston Latin School 283 $ 36 12 

fiostan Technical 255 8 22 7 

SUBTOTAL 641 19 76 U 

Magnet 



Boaton High School 


111 


3 


8 


3 


Copley Square High 


114 


4 


9 


3 


Engl 1 ah H*£h School 


352 


11 


32 


10 


Madison Park High School 


369 


11 


36 


12 


Mario Unaria School 


108 


3 


10 


3 


SUBTOTAL 


1054 


32 


95 


31 


ilatrict 










Brighton High School 


195 


6 


18 


6 


J. E. Borkc High School 


117 


4 


4 


I 


Charleatovh High School 


167 


5 


21 


7 


Dorchester High School. 


165 


5 


16 


5 


Eaat Boaton High School 


197 


6 


22 


7 


Hyde Park High School 


220 


7 


22 


7 


Jamaica Plain. High. School 


201 


6 


11 


4 


South Bolton High School 


143 


4 


7 


2 


Veat Roxbury High School 


213 


6 


16 


5 


Other 






1 


1 


SUBTOTAL 


1618 


49 


138 


45 


TOTAL 


3313 




309 





M*: Roughly three-fifths of the randomly selected subjects 
completed the questionnaire. Most of the others could not be reached. Only 3 
percent refused to answers Table 5 shows the reasons for nonresponses* 



HETHODS (confined) 



run $ 
eiASOKS rot kokkxspokse 





tip* 


-3. 


Una hie to fteach* 


166 


33 




i< 




Language Barrier . 


12 


2 


Not Graduates 


4 


1 


Subtotal 


its 




fc**ponaea 




fi 


TOTAi 


54)5 


loo 



-I 

'Category lncluiei: «ove<J, no forwarding atfdrcM IS 
wrong nuBbcr/rMBitgncd 50 
So phoo* 29 
its «n»«r 7 



Konresponse Bias: This study Is based on the responses of 60 percent of the 
sample^ In any survey, nontesponse bias J.« * concern. Because of the large 

rentage of nonrespondehts in this study (40 percent), several steps were 
taken to address this profcleo* 

First - t to correct for the underrepreseatatloa 6! blacks and fllspanics and 
magnet/district school students, we based the survey results on weighted com- 
putations where appropriate to reflect the racial conposUion and school type 
of the true population. Second* we attempted to determine whether studeMs in 
the nonrespondent group differed from those in the rec?oodent group in eny way 
that would affect their ability to Succeed in finding eaployaent or goiag on 
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METHODS (continued) _ 

to higher education* If* for example, the tocio^cbnolic level of the reepon- 
deh*s ware higher than that *>£ the iwnreipdtMl^nt«> t&e survey results m em- 
ployment rates and educational itatiii would likely 5a M*md upward, bieauie 
Students a Higher sdcio-econom*c level are more likely to have better 
«>pS>0rtuntties fof eoploymeat land higher $3u£atidn; Goi measure of socio- 
economic status |® whether the student 'a ff«*Uy * j&one. iVeoty-flve 
percent of aonrespondents did not Sw phones while only fowr percent of 
respondents were without pfoooe** thii indicates t%at the survey results are 
biased upward to some extent due to sfttlc^c^nomle d£f ferencei between 
respondents and nonrespon£ents* 

Two ottettr indicators of future achoo 1 and employment success are high 
school absentee rates and grade averages* A comparison of these measures (or 
respondents and nonrespondents shaved little difference (Table 6). This 
indicates that differences foefcwen respondents and nohrespbhdents are less 
tovere thaa tb* evidence concerning socio-economic level alone suggests. 

In iumaarys although the slightly h£gfcer socioeconomic level of respon- 
dents (evident from the no phone group} causes some upward bias, the bias does 
tot appear to be extreft** 



TAB LE 6 

CSUD£ KURT &V££ACE AKt> PATS ABSENT #F RESPOKDEKTS ANT NONF t S POKDE NTS If. 

X9*i-i te: scHoot teak 





Cr.«d« *oint A 


v^raf* 














19 




2.4 
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V. RESULTS 



PART A; 1982 BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOL YOUTH EMPLOY 

Findings are based on the survey of Boston Public School 9-llth grade 
students, age 16 and over, in Kay 1982. 

1. STUDENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 



b CLOSE TO THREE-FIFTHS OF THE 9-1 1TH GRADE STUDENT RESPONDENTS WERE NOT 
WORKING IN MAY OF 1982. 

The unemployment rate for white respondents was 45 percent, whereas 71 

percent of black youth and 69 percent of Hispanic youth Itt the labor force 

found themselves Jobless, roughly a 25 percentage point difference. Asian and 

"other" students had a slightly lower unemployment rate than other minorities 

(ehart 1). 



P«rc«nt 

100: — 



60 



Chart 1 

Unemployment Rates of 
Students by Roee, May 1982 



60 



40 



20 




•tecfc whit* 

Sourci: Smm TobU A-l. Appendix 



Hispanic 




Asian 



Othtr 
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RESULTS (continued) 

6 THE YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT RATE AMONG SCHOOLS RANGED FROM 32 to 80 PERCENT. 

The three examination schools— Boston Latin School, Boston Latin Academy, 
and Boston Technical High School — had unemployment rates ranging From 33 
percent to 60 percent. 15 Boston High, a work study program, had a 32 
percent unemployment rate* In contrast, magnet and district schools had 
unemployment rates of 55 percent or above (Chart 2) with district schools 
slightly higher than magnet schools. Six of the nine district schools had 
unemployment rates over 70 percent. 

Chort 2 

Unemployment Rates of Students 
by School Type (exam, magnet, district), May 1982 

Pircint 



f 



Exam School* Mofinet School* District Schools 

Sourco: tabli A-2. Appendix 



80 
60 
40 
20 



l5 The "exam schools" determine enrollment by examination. Boston Latin 

School's sample Included only 11th graders. The 76 percent employment rat* of 
Boston Latin's 11th grade was 18 percentage points higher than the employment 
rate of the city's 11th grade as a whole (49 percent); 
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o STUDENTS AGE 18 AND OVER HAD HIGHER UNEMPLOYMENT RATES THAN STUDENTS 16 AND 
X7« 



As one might expect, the unemployment rate for 17 year olds was lower than 
for students, age 16 (Chart 3). The unemployment rate for 18 year olds, 
however, was higher than that of 17 year olds, and continued to rise far 
students age 19 and 20. Most employment research shows that employment 
increases with age. The higher joblessness of older in-school young people in 
this study needs further research. 



Chart 3 

Unemployment Rates of Students 
by Age, May 1982 

Percent 

100 

80" 



60- 



40- 
20- 



'5 17 16 19 20 

Ape 

Source: See table A -3. Appendix 
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RESULTS (continued) 

2. STUDENT EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS 

6 THREE-QUARTERS OF WORKING STUDENTS HELD THEIR PRESENT JOBS FOR MORE THAN 
THREE MONTHS. 

One-thlru of employed students worked for more than one year; 40 percent 
held thetr present jobs for 3 to 12 months {Chart 4j. The remaining quarter 
were working for three months or less* The questionnaire's timing in Hay 
influenced the data to some extent, because by May students with school- 
related jobs had worked eight months. The data show, however, that the 
majority of working teenagers stay with their jobs for more than a few months. 



Chort 4 



Length of Present Employment of Students 



P*rc«nt 

100) — 



80 



60 



40 



20 



0 



0-3 months 303 month* 

Sowrco: $*• Toblo A-4. Appendix 



ovor 13 month> 
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RESULTS {coht i nued 5 



o MORE THAN FOUR-FIFTHS OF WORKING STUDENTS WERE EMPLOYED IN THE PRIVATE 
SECTOR VERSUS PUBLIC OR NON-PROFIT INSTITUTIONS. 

Eeployed blacks and His panics were less likely than whites to be working 
In private Industry. Of those youth working In May 1982. 89 percent of 
enployed white youth were working in private Industry^ conpared with 74 
percent of black youth, 80 percent of Hispanic youth, and 82 percent of Asian 
young people. 



Chort s 

Employment of Students 
in Private or Public/Non-profit Sectors 



by 




•lock 



White 



HifpOftiC 



Alton 



Oth#r 



Soure#: S«e TobU App+ndtx 



1 j Public/hton -profit 
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RESULTS (continued) 

o THREE-^AKTERS OF WORKING STUDENTS FOtJNLi THEIR PRESENT JOBS THROUGH FRIENDS 
RELATIVES § OR ON THEIR OWN. * 

The data show over three-quarters of working students found their present 

jobs through friends, relatives, or on their dim. Less than one-fifth found 

jbos through their school. Community agencies Were a source of jobs for only 

two percent of the students* 

Chart 6 

Source of Present Job of Students 

Pmrcmnt 

100| -i 

BO- 
SS^ 
40 

I 1 I 1 L i ' 

Motive On Own School Community 

w ***** Agency 

Source: U* table A -4, Appendix 



RESULTS (cbntinuted) 



b BLACK AND HISPANIC STUDEKTS FIND JOBS THROUGH SCHOOL MORE OFTEN THAN WHITES* 
Only 15 percent of whites found jobs through school, compared with 22 

percent of blacks and 37 percent of Hispanics. Asian students, however * were 

an exception; only 13 percent of their jobs resulted froo school contacts. 

The friends and relatives network were the source of jobs for the majority 

of Asian and white students i fn contrast i black and Hispanic youth found less 

thati half of their jobs through friends and relatives* 

Chart 7 

Source of Present Job of Students by Race 



Percent 

100i— 




0 • Slock 
W • White 
H • Hispanic 
A • A*ion 





G W W A 

Fri«nd/JUIativ« 



W M A 

On Own 



W H 

School 



Source: $•• Tobl« A-6, Appendix 



RESULTS (continued) — 

3. STUDENT* PERCEPTIONS ABOUT WORK OBSTACLES 

o CLOSE TO HALF OF STUDENTS VIEWED f lOTING OUT ABOUT JOBS AND ROT KNOWING WHAT 
THEY WANT TO DO AS MAJOR OBSTACLES TO EMPLOYMENT. 

Students were asked # "What problems do yb*i face in keeping a job or 
starting a career?" Nine "problems" were presented on the forts, with the 
instruction, "Check as many as you'd like." Almost all of the students 
selected more than one. 

The two major obstacles to employment, "have trouble finding out about 
jobs" and "don't know what I want to do" were each selected by over 1,000 
students, close to half of the respondents (Table 7). One-quarter of the 
students selected "don't know what kind of work 1 can do" or "don't think 
there are any jobs but there." These four choices pertain primarily to career 
self assessment and Information. In contrast, less tht * 15 percent of the 
students picked obstacles such as poor basic skills or school attendance, lack 
of knowledge about filling but applications! and trouble meeting work 
requirements such as punctuality and dress c^tes* 
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RESULTS (continued) 



TABLE 7 . 

BPS STUDENT REsr^NSES TO 
EMPLOYMENT OBSTACLES 



2 of Sesppn- 

Obstacles — — dents (2.475) 

Have trouble finding out about Jobs 1,141 45 

Do hoi know what I Want to do 1,080 44 

Do hot fcrtbw vh.it fcthd of work I can dp 611 25 

Do hot think there are any jobs put there 593 24 

Do not know how to Interview well 385 16 

Have a poor school attendance 357 14 

Cannot read or write well 169 7 
Do not know how to apply and fill 

but applications 141 6 

Have trouble meeting work codes 90 4 

sjch as dress^ appearance, cirid tine clocks. 

TQTAfc ftgiBES OF RESPONSES 4,466* 

♦Percent column suras to over 190 percent because sone students 
selected more thart one item? 



the survey format for responses to this question was ordered so that "poor 
frwitbol attendance" and "cannot read or write well" were first and second on 
the form. Few students in this sample, however, checked attendance and b.isic 
*ktlis as obstacles to employment • this sample say be biased in terns of 
reading levels since students with reading skills were able to fill out the 
questionnaire. Yet students 1 lack of concern does not match with that of 
employers, who in survey after survey report students' basic reading, writing 
and math skills fall far talw expected levels. 

Only 169 students (7 per*. ant of respondents) iaw their poor reading and 
writing skills as obstacles to employment* Although the number was small* the 
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R ESULTS (continued? _ 

data show that the concerns of these stuoents were real; over half of this 
group had English as a second language (Chart 8). Of the 4*136 students in 
the saople* 20 percent of Asian students— 5 percent of Hispanics, and 6 
percent "bther'—expressed concern, as compared with 2 percent of white and 
black youth • 

Chon 8 

Students Who Perceive Basic Skills 
as Employment Obstacle by Race 

Percent 

100| ■ - 

80- 
60- 



40- 




Slock White Hiipontt Aston Other 

Source: S## table A-7, Appendix 
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RESULTS (continued) 



r PUBLIC _S£HDOLS : CLASS OF 1982 j A FOLLOW-PP SURVEY 

Findings on Boston Public Schools* class of 1982 are b«sed on a telephone 
survey of approximately 10 percent of graduates seven nonths after 
graduation; 



1- CBa DUATE UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 
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o THE UKEMPtOYMEST RATE 'Of GRADUATE RESPONDENTS WAS 20 PERCENT; DIFFERENCES 
EXISTED AMONG RACES AM> EXAM AND MAGNET/DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 16 

Blacks and HIspanics had a 26 percent unemployment rate; whites, 17 per- 
cent; and Asians f 6 percent. Large differences existed among schools (Chart 
9)i the unemployment rate for exam school graduates was 5 percent; with 
little difference among races* the unemployment rate for magnet/district 
graduates was 24 percent: 29 percent for blscks/Hispanics, 19 percent for 
whites, and 0 percent for Asians* 

ChbH 9 

Unemployment Rates of 1^82 Graduates 
by Race and High Sclhool Type 



Parcsni 

100j — 



80 



60 



40 



20 



im - ilock/Hiftpbnk 
W • Whits 
A • At ion 



i/M W A 

fxoffi 

Sovrci: $#• Tot* A*B, Appendix 



l/H W A 
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16 Thi untsploynetst rate for graduates is calculated as ths nunbar who 
wire not working Uit looking for eork divided by the lumber of people in the 

labor fores. Thi Ubor fforci includes those who vera working and those 

looking for work. It does not include thi graduates who wt re going to school 
onlyi to the military* unable to work* of thoii its ipeclel prograns* 
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RESBtTS- (continued) 



d ONE-THIRD OF RESPONDENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION WERE STUDYING AND WORKING AT 
THE SAME TIME. 

Of those at school, 36 percent were working while going to school, and B 
percent were looking for work while enrolled in school* The remaining were 
attending school only (fable A-9, Appendix). 



o ASIAN AND WHITE RESPONDENTS GOING TO SCHOOL HAD PART-TIME JOBS MORE OFTEN 
THAN BLACKS. 

Among those attending school, 41 percent of whites and 36 percent of 
Asians were working, whereas less than one-third of blacks attending school 
simultaneously had jobs (Chart 10). This difference can wast likely be 
attributed to the problem of minorities finding employment. 



Work Status of 1 982 Graduates 
Enrolled in Higher Education by Race 



CHort 10 



Percent 



100|— 



I * Block 
W- White 



A • Alio* 



86 




I W A 

Higher Id. Only 



i W A 

HJgher fdVWork 



• W A 

locking f*r Work 



Sow res: See Table A -9, Appendix 
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RESULTS (continued) 



2. GRADUATE EMPLOYKEMT PATTERNS 



b OVER TWO-THIRDS OF EMPLOYED RESPONDENTS WERE IN RETAIL TRADE AND SERVICES. 

Approximately one-third of graduate workers were In retail trade (for 
example, stores and eating places)* Over two-fifths worked in services (for 
example, hospitals, hotels, and private households), the regaining were 
employed largely in finance/insurance, transportation, and aamif aeturing/ 
trade. A very small number were in governaent (Table A-10, Appendix)* 
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o WHERE RESPONDENTS WORKED DIFFERED BETWEEN RACES, PARTICULARLY BETWEEN BLACK 
AND WHITE FEMALES* 

Close to 70 percent of black female workers were in service jobs, with 24 
percent in retail trade and finance/Insurance. la contrast, 60 percent of 
white wosen workers were la retail tirade and finance /insurance » with only 
one-fifth In services (Chart 11). 

Chort 11^ 

Type of Work by Race and Sex 
of 1982 Graduates 

Pircinf 

lOOi — - — 
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Sowrcs: Sii ToWi A*10 t Appendix 
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RESULTS (continued) 

The difference between white and black males was less driaatic* In 
retailing, the proportion of white sales was alSbst twice that of black wales 
and in the service area, white males had a slightly larger proportion of 
Jobs* In finance/Insurance, »aimfacturing/trade f and transportation they had 
a waller percentage of jobs than black males* 

A coaparlsorx of white males ami white females showed that about equal 
percentages worked In retell trade, and a higher percentage of females worked 
in finance/Insurance while e'Se opposite was true of services. 

A comparison of black males and females showed that a smaller proportion 
of black females were employed in retail trad* £«vj a larger proportion were 
employed in services, finance/Insurance i and government* 
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b ONE-HALF OF WORKING RESPONDENTS WERE AT JOES THEY STARTED WHILE IN HIGH 
SCHOOL* 

Roughly half of working respondentia both graduates working while going to 
school and those working bnly ; fere working at their high school jobs. There 
was little difference among races (Chart 12). 

Cfiort 12 

Time of Starting Present Job by 
of 1982 Groduates 
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o tHREEHQtJAKTERS OF WORKING RESPONDENTS FOtJKB JOBS THROHGH FRIENDS AND 
1EIATIVES OR OK THEIR WN. 

Almost two-fifths of the sample of working graduates found their jobs 

through relatives or friends* Alnost one- third found their jobs on their own 

and over one-fifth relied on school. Whites and Asians relied more heavily on 

friends and relatives for getting a job than did blaeka (fSble £-12, Appendix)^ 



o HOW FEMALES FIND JOBS VARIED BETWEEN RACES. 

In getting jobs on their own, white female workers were most successful 
(44 percent) f and black and white males were roughly equal (35 percent)* In 
contrast , the black female graduates found jobs on their own much less 
frequently (15 percent ). Almost half of black female workers found their jobs 
through school i compared with 20 percent of black males and 10 percent of 
white males and females (Chart 13). 

Choft IS 

Source of Present Job by Race and Sex 
of 1982 Graduates 
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APPENDIX A 
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TABLE A-l - 

EMPLOYMENT RATES OF BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
9-1 1TH GRADE STUDENT RESPONDENTS 
BY RACE, MAY 1982 



Total in 

Employed Unemployed Labor Forc< 
Mo. X No. % Noi 

Black 526 29 1,315 71 1,841 

White 681 55 554 45 1,235 

Hispanic 131 31 291 69 422 

Asian 104 35 191 65 295 

Other 66 35 121 65 187 

TOTAL 1,508 38 2,472 62 3,980 
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TABLE An?. 

1982 EMPLOYMENT RATES OF BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
9-1 1TH GRABS STUDENT RESPONDENTS BY HIGH SCHOOL, 

MAY 1982 



Employment Unemployment 
High Schools No. Z No. 



Exam 

Boston Latin Academy 129 51 125 49 

Boston Latin School 134 67 65 33 

Boston Technical High 98 40 146 60 

SUBTOTAL 361 52 336 48 

Magnet 

Boston High 227 68 169 32 

Copley Square High 41 36 72 64 

English High 60 29 150 71 

Madison High 128 30 295 70 

Mario Umana High 67 40 99 60 

SUBTOTAL 523 42 725 58 

District 

Brighton High 63 27 169 73 

Jeremiah E. Burke High 28 30 64 70 

Charlestovn High 45 22 156 78 

Dorchester High 39 21 150 79 

East Boston High 168 45 136 55 

Hyde Park High 76 29 186 71 

Jamaica Plain High 58 23 192 77 

South Boston High 94 33 187 67 

West Roxbury High 113 39 177 61 

SUBTOTAL 624 31 1,411 69 

C1TYW1DE TOTAL 1,508 38 2,472 62 



TABLE A-3 



Unemployment rates of Boston Public School 9^1 1th grade 
Students by Age, May 1982 



Age 


No. 


Z 


16 


1503 


70 


17 


865 


55 


18 


257 


61 


19 


60 


68 


20 


23 


68 


21 


9 


65 


22 


10 


77 


25 


1 


100 



TABLE A-4 



LENGTH Ot PRESENT EMPLOYMENT 
OF BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Months 


Uo. 


% 


b - 3 


364 


26 


3 - 12 


58<0 


40 


Over 12 


505 


34 


No Response 


39 




TOTAL 


1,508 
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TABLE A-5 



EMPLOYMENT IN PUBLIC/NON-PROFIT 
AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
OF BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS BY RACE 



— - ' — ^ *^*= 


Public/Non Profit 


Private 


Industry 




No. 


X 


No. 


% 


Black 


132 


26 


373 


74 


White 


73 


11 


595 


89 


Hispanic 


26 


20 


103 


80 


Asian 


18 


18 


84 


82 


Other 


14 


22 


49 


78 


TOTAL 


263 


18 


1,204 


82 « 1,467* 



*No Response-41 - 1,508 



TABLE A-6 



SOURCE OF PRESENT JOB 

OF BOSTON P"BLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS BY RACE 



TOTAL Black White Hispanic Asian Other 





No. 


X 


No. 


2 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


Noi 


2 


No. 


X 


Friend 


417 


28 


126 


25 


206 


31 


22 


17 


40 


39 


23 


38 


Own Initiative 


381 


26 


136 


27 


194 


29 


19 


15 


15 


14 


17 


28 


Relative 


334 


23 


114 


23 


150 


22 


35 


27 


25 


24 


10 


16 


School 


287 


19 


113 


22 


104 


15 


47 


37 


13 


33 


ie 


16 


Community agency 29 


2 


10 


2 


8 


1 


3 


2 


7 


7 


i 


2 


Newspaper 


27 


2 


7 


1 


15 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


0 




SUBTOTAL 


1,475 




506 




677 




128 




103 




61 





No Response 33 
TOTAL 1,508 
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TABLE A-7 

BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS WHO PERCEIVE BASIC SKILLS 
AS EMPLOYMENT OBSTACLE 
BY RACE 



nr* i - ■ ■ * i ■ CTSSMI 

X of Sample 8 
Population 



Race 


No. 


2 


by Race 


Black 


40 


24 


2.1 


White 


31 


18 


2.3 


Hispanic 


24 


14 


5.4 


Asian 


61 


36 


19.8 


Other 


13 


8 


6.5 


TOTAL 


169 







TABLE A-8 



EMPLOYMENT/UNEMPLOYMENT RATES OF BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: CLASS OF 1982 RESPONDENTS 

IN JAN. 1983 BY RACE AND HIGH SCHOOL TYPE 



total Black/Hicpanic White Asian 

No. X W| g No. Z WJ No. X U| No. X W| 



EMPLOYED 



Exam 


33 


94 


95 


7 


100 


21 


91 


5 


100 


Magnet/District 


106 


78 


76 


48 


70 


50 


81 


8 


100 


TOTAL 


139 


80 


80 


55 


73 74 


71 


84 83 


13 


100 100 



UNEMPLOYED 



Exam 


2 


6 


5 


0 


0 


2 


9 


0 


0 


Magnet/District 


32 


23 


24 


20 


29 


12 


19 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


34 


20 


20 


20 


27 26 


14 


16 17 


0 


0 



^rs " Weighted by race an: BChool type (exam, magnet, and district). 
Wg - Weighted by school type only. 



TABLE A- 9 

WORK STATUS OF BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS OF 1982 
RESPONDENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION BY RACE 





No. 


Total 

X wx 


Black 
No. X 


White 
No. X 


Asian 
No. X 


Hispanic/Other 
No. X 


Educ. drily 


96 


56 


34 


58 


43 


53 


16 


64 


3 


50 


Educ. & Work 


62 


36 


19 


32 


33 


41 


9 


36 


1 


17 


Educ •'"'Looking 






















for Work 


13 


8 


6 


10 


5 


6 


0 




2 


33 


TOTAL 


171 


100 


59 


100 


81 


100 


25 


100 


6 


too 
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TABLE A-10 



TYPE OF WORK OF BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: CLASS OF 1982 
EMPLOYED RESPONDENTS BY RACE AND SEX 



Indus trial Tvne 
of Work Site 


-Noi- 


- X 




Black 
No, X 


White 
No. X 


0 
No. 


ther 
1 


Black 

Jo, t- 


White 

Jk I— 


Other 
No. : 


Retail 


42 


33 


31 


j 




10 


A? 


i 


JO 


3 


12 


13 


43 


4 tft 

I 40 


Finance/ 
Insurance 


12 


9 


9 


2 


10 


i 


3 


i 


12 


3 


12 


5 


17 


m m 


Service 


48 


JO 


HI 


6 


29 


14 


37 


J 


ID 

38 


17 


68 


6 


20 


2 40 


Government 


4 


3 


3 


a 




1 


2 


* 


m 


2 


8 


1 


3 




Manufacturing/ 
Trade 


ii 


9 


8 


4 


19 


3 


8 


i 


12 


* 




2 


7 


1 20 


Transportation 


10 


8 


8 


4 


19 


3 


8 


m 


« 






3 


10 


•> Mi 


TOTAL 


127 


100 


ICO 


21 


100 


38 


106 


8 


100 


25 


100 


30 


100 


5 100 



ed by race, 



51 
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TABLE A-ll 



riME OF PRESENT JOB START OF BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: CLASS OF 1982 

EMPLOYED RESPONDENTS BY RACE 







Total 


Black 


White 


Avian 


Hispanic/Other 




No. 


X 


MX* 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


2 


Prior to 1982 
























Graduation 


66 


50 


50 


24 


51 


31 


48 


8 


61 


3 


44 


Sutaoer, 1982 


19 


15 


16 


7 


15 


9 


14 


1 


8 


2 


26 


Fall, 1982 


46 


35 


34 


16 


34 


24 


38 


4 


31 


2 


26 


Total 


131 


100 


100 


47 


100 


64 


100 


13 


100 


7 


100 



* Weight eel by race* 
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TABLE A-12 



SOURCE OF PRESENT JOB OF BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: CLASS OF 1982 
EMPLOYED RESPONDENTS BY RACE AND SEX 



-Black White 







Total 


Total 


Kale 


Fen 


lie 


Total 


Hale 


Fena 


ill 


Total 


Total 




— No«- 


I 




No. 




No. 


I 


No. 


I 


No. 


I 


No. 


A 


No. 


I 


No, 2 


No. 1 


Oil M 


43 


33 


31 


ii 


23 


7 


35 


4 


15 


26 


39 


14 


% 


12 


44 


4 33 


i to 


Relative or 




































Friend 


55 


42 


39 


15 


32 


7 


35 


8 


30 


30 


45 


19 


49 


11 


4* 


8 67 


2 33 


School 


26 


20 


24 


17 


36 


4 


20 


13 


48 


7 


ii 


4 


10 


3 


11 


0 - 


.2 34 


CoBwoity 




































Agwcy 


4 


3 




4 


9 


2 


10 


2 


7 


0 


• 


0 


m 


0 


m 


0 - 


0 • 


Other 


3 


2 


2 


0 


* 


0 




0 




3 


5 


2 


5 


i 


4 


5 - 




Tout 


131 100 


100 


47 100 


20 100 


27 100 


66100 


39; 


too 


27 160 


12 100 


6100 



Weighted by race. 
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APPENDS B 
QUESTIONNAIRE I (for students) 



BOSTOH PUBLIC SCHOOL 
19B2 GRADUATE SB1VET 



Interviewer's San 
Date: 



Result! (please check) 



No Answer: 

Hot Some: 

Will Return: . Tlsre: 

Away at College (no response): . _ 
Away at College (Guardian response): 
Refused: 



Wrong Number: _ - 

Disconnected: _ 
Interview Couple ted: 



Interview Partially Completed: 

Hello. May I speak with (NAME OP GRADUATE)? 

This is (INTERVIEWER'S NAME) at the Boston Public School Departaent. We are 
conducting a survey of the present status of the 1982 class. We would like to 
collect information on whit you are doing now in order to improve the 
educational and employment opportunities of future graduates* His/her 
telephone number was drawn from a random sample of the entire 1982 class. 

Last week a letter was sent to you briefly explaining the survey* 

1. Did you receive it? 

YES* ****************** 1 
NO ****************** . 2 
DON 9 ? KNOW *************** 3 

If NO: (I so sorry it did not reach you* It was a letter to let people 
know we would be contacting them*) 

The questions should only take about five minutes* If you have any questions 

about the survey at any time during our conversation, please feel free to ask. 

in What are you doing now? Are you: going to school, working, looking for 
work, unable to work, keeping house, or something else? 

GOING fO SCHOOL (go to page 2) * .... 1 

WORKING (go to page 3) ***** r * • * 2 

LOOKING FOR WORK (go to page 4) * * * * 3 

UNABLE TO WORK (go to page 5) * 

KEEPING HOUSE (go to page 5) * 5 

MILITARY (INTERVIEW TERMINATED)* * * * * 6 

OTHER — * ~. 7 

"(USE LAST PACE FOR COMMENTS) 



GOING TO SCHOOL 
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3; Did you attend school laat week part-time or full-time? 



FULL-TIME .............. i 1 

PART -TIME i i * * *.. ? 

OTHER -- 3 



«. What is the time of your school? 



5. Its what city and scate ia that? 



6. What kind of ichool do you attend? Do you attend a one year (or less) 
training program, a two year Junior/Community college or a four year 
college or uoivereity? 

ONE YEAR (OR LESS) TRAINING PROGRAM . . . | 
TWO YEAR JUNIOR/ COMMUNITY COLLEGE .... 2 

FOUR YEAR COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 3 

OTHE R • • * 

7. What type of program are you enrolled in? Are you taking a trade 
vocational, business, liberal arts or other type of program? 

TRADE 1 

VOCATIONAL • | 

BUSINESS ^iiiiis**. 3 

LIBERAL ARTS 4 

OTHER 5 

8. When did you decide to enroll? Did you decide before graduation, during 
the summer, or this fall? 

BEFORE GRADUATION i 



DURING THE SUMMER 
THIS FALL 



2 
3 



DON'T KNOW . i i i * * • * 
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WORKING 



9* Old you work at all last week? 



YES i _ 5 ............. 1 

NO . (GO TO PAGE 4). ........... 2 

REFUSAL ................. 3 



10. Where did you work? 



11. What kind of business or Industry? (IF RESPONDENT HESITATES: For example 
did you work in health, banking, insurance, retail, real estate, food 
service, or something else? _ 



12. Would you briefly describe your duties: 



13. Are you planning to stay at this job for sore than a year? 
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YES ........... 1 

NO ..... . 2 



14. When did you start this Job? Did you begin during high school, this 
summer, or this fall? 

DURING HIGH SCHOOL 1 

THIS SUMMER 2 

THIS FALL ................ 3 

REFUSAL .................. 

15. How did you find this job? Did you find this Job on your own, through a 
friend, relative, school, community agency or someone else? 

ON YOUR OWN ............... 1 

FRIEND, NEIGHBOR ............. 2 

RELATIVE* PARENT 3 

SCHOOL 4 

COMMUNITY AGENCY ............. 5 

OTHER ............. 7 

REFUSAL .... ............. 8 



16. Since graduation, have you worked at any other job? 



YES. ................... 1 

NO .................... 2 



5o 

- 3 - 



LOgKISG FOR PORK 
17* Save you been looking for Work during the past four weeks? 



YES _i ............... J 

SO (GO TO Q. 20) ............. 2 

18. What have you been doing In the last 4 weeks to find work? Save you 
checked with a public employment agency, friends, relatives, looked on 
your own, something else or nothing? 

PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 1 

FRIENDS/NEIGHBORS 2 

RELATIVES 3 

LOOKED ON YOUR OWN ............ 4 

NOTHING ................. 5 

OTHER 6 



19. Do you want full-time or part-time work? 



FULL-TIME ........... 1 

PART-TIME ........ 2 



20. Since graduation, have you held a job? 



YES 1 

NO v 2 



IF YES: 



Did you hold this Job for less than a month, 1-3 months, 3-6 months? 

LESS THAN A MONTH 1 

1-3 MONTHS ................ 2 

3-6 MONTHS ................ 3 

(CONTINUE IF NOT LOOKING FOR WORK) 



21. What are the reasons you are not looking for work? Arc you not looking 
for work because of family responsibilities, believe no work available, 
can't find a Job, not interested in working or something else? 

FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES ......... 1 



BELIEVE NO WORK AVAILABLE ........ 2 

CAN'T FIND A JOB . . * . . ........ 3 

NOT INTERESTED IN WORKING ........ 4 

IN SCHOOL OR OTHER TRAINING . 5 

OTHER 6 

DON'T KNOW 7 

REFUSAL ................. <J 
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-QiUggpiiiC-HdPst 



22i What are the reasons ybti ire unable to .work? Are you not looking for work 
because of family responsibilities, no work available, can't Find a job; 
hot interested in working or something else? 



FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES . 1 

BELIEVE 80 WORK AVAILABLE .2 

CAN'T FIND A JOB 3 

NOT INTERESTED IN WORKING ........ 4 

IN SCHOOL OR OTHER TRAINING ....... 5 

OTHER 6 

DON'T KNOW 7 

REFUSAL . . 8 
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tppea&ix B- 

•ostm rritic schools sra*** WFumcit scwit 



icSoei 



Mom teXgaborfeoed 
Circle CM 



berfe) or vrltt Is tht auvtr frfcert epprepriote: 



X. G£*£JUL XXTOtH&TKW 



o) Age 

b) to* 

c) t*ct 



d) Credt 



tee re 

lUlt . 
ftuli 



e) School 
Frogrei 



Ileeh. ; . . . . i 

White. . . . . . 2 

Ilepeole . . . # 3 
Oritnttl .... 4 

Other i $ 

♦th • j 

10th ...... 2 

12th ...... 4 

Control. • . . . 1 
IuUnii . . . . 2 
Acttfealc . . , . 3 

racftc. . .... 4 

Vccetioeel ... 3 

UVirjml. ... 4 



f > Bflv* you 

tvtr hot e_ 

Job thresh; rtTt (CTTA) . . 1 
f?^* _ • • • 2 

let tea Itgh. • • 3 
gotten &saer 

_ j»M_'rogro» • 4 
Work Stugy . i . 3 
g) Co you iottng 

to greiuoteT Too 1 

So ....... 2 



h) Are you vorkin* oou? 

T.. ............. i 

Ke, oet lite reef ig . .... 2 

No, out looking J 



xx. WFumeifT cctmoo 



Ubere do you 
•ork ojovT 



*ee* of Coopeey 



444*000 



h) Whet do you oe tbcroT 



c) T^po of Eopleycr 



J) Vhco do you work? 



o) Ho* Xoog fisui 

T^wkodft 

your preeeet Job? 



f) lov gig you (tog 
your priiiii job? 



Kiblic i 

Private* • .... 2 
Boo^t kni* .... j 



ASctr echool • , ; | 
l^iiogo • • . . , 2 
Vteteoge . .... 3 



tool thou 3 oca: hi 

#~X2 BOOthO • 

X yoor or sort 

fr$«M_* • • • 
X* let lee ... 
School .... 
Co— u olty Ageecy 
Btutpcptr • , 
Oo your owe 



g) Xo thit Job yours 



lot. . . . . . 

Jog. ..... 

Jrg 



(Ceotiftuc co Scctleo XV) 



(If werkiftf, fill out Section* fX fc XV). _ 

:n». fill out Soc t lofu XII. XV). 



XXI. QCtSTlOMS IF MOT VOfcfJMC 
o) t'o nit uurklng oev, but hove bog e Jebt 

b) Where eoJ tor hov loop? 



Too • • • 1 
Wo ... 2 



o 
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XV. OWW XoTOMATXOH 

o) Vhot probleoe #o you feet in ketoiog o Job or etortiog o cor.tr? 
(chock ti oony to you'd like) 



hovo o peer echoei otttogtoct rocerg. ' ~" * 

ci*iOt rtiJ or write oo XI .__ 
oo oet knee vhot king of vert X coo go. 
do not toe* vhet I vent to do. 
fcgft trouble flog log out ebeut jobe._ 
do not loov hov to eooly end fill out ooolicoUooo. 

_ dec't think there ore oev J the out there. 

b) Select tM tbree co fee re you ort oott tnttrttteg lo froo too Hot oo the bock of the 
fero, oejg piece the cerotr ouaher So too blonko be loo. 



let cKolct 



tod choice 



Srd cboico 



DMT Mite ah. 
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SKILLED 71ADCS 

1. Air c*6dltlooieg/E*rrigtretle* 

2. Auto wetheoica/Servlca 

3. Aviation Hrchoeice 
*• Ecottoiici 

5. Butcher 

6. H«a*y Con* cruet loo 

9 * Dr «««-»feW*«Horlng 

10. Eltctriclan 

11. tJeetfcclci/tadlo-TV fiepelr 

Styling Barber/Coanetology 

II. Hi c Mo* it /Tool t Dlenofccr 

14. Mjtocry 

15. Painting (Bouae) 

16. Fl usblnx 

17* Sntttnetel Worker 

IB. Welding 

20. Scrvtyic; 



BIMKTSS AND COfttTBCE 

Account 1?4 
22. Advertizing/Public Relitloni 

BaftMng/BockiLetplag 
24. Hotel/Met tl .tinegeaeSE 

2f • Kja#f n*nt /Juiioeti 

2*i Product los/Mjnu'jcturlng 
?«**arrcl Ads? nipt re? Ion 

21. Purchaiiog/K-rketinf/Selti 

30. teal Eitete 

31. Beat aur ant tfacegeneet 

32. SiZii-f'till 

33- SfcrtUrJil/ltoaogrophy 
34. St ockbrAer/ level tsenti 

36. Travtl Age&t 

u la itu services 

37, DSttitian 

30. Dental TtchnJ-len 

39. Oeatlitry 

40. H?apltel Av^Mnrit loo 

41. Kedlclne/Phveicfen 

42. Medical XtcKnicien/X-liy 

43. Nurain* 
44 • Pheraaty 

45. Piytholor /Peychietry 

46. Fhyilcei «7««rtple; 

47. Veterinary Medicine 

D*TA PRCCCS?!^ 

4fi ^rr^fc 1 ., d*te miry operator 
50. Xnetryn?r.t Technician 
M» Computer Operator 

• Cc^^ut t r Pregreoaer 
33. Data Base anelyat 



«m a commctnoi 

34* Broedceotlng/Kadle/rr 
55 * Drimitlci/Thcjttr 
$1. faenlon Oteigc; 
57. Interior Decorrotloa 

Ja%»eiry/Ce»cI)ogy 
31. Jour oa Hen /Writer 
40. Modellttf/raahloo 
il. feelc 

62 • Fa lnt 1 n*;/Drevi«g 

i3. Sculpt art 

§4. Cone* re lei Art 

Au41©vieuei 
64. Coemcl cat lone /Tele phone 
67. Driftlns/Hechanical Drawing 

Photography 
it. Printing /Graphic Arte 

public 6 socxAt sttvia 

70. Bellglon/Btllgiouf Ed. 
21. PIrt/ftetcue Service 

Governmental Service 

73. Uv 

74. Librarian 

73. KlUtery/Arntd Porcaa 

26 . Pol let /La v Enf o ft erne nt 

77. Social Worker 

71. TaachlngrSchool *diln. 
71. Youth Uaierabip/Servlce 
10. Eaereatloa Vork 



ax. 


Child Care 


82. 


Con&unlty Service 


63- 


Or ben Planner 


science s imiKizKm 


64. 


Architecture 


i3i 


Attronoiy 


66. 


•lology/Blochenlitry 


67. 


Chant at ry/B*aearch 


61. 


Environmental Science 


69. 


Engineering 


to. 


Ceo logy 


tl. 


NatKenatica/Statiatice 




Mtteorology 


nr. 


Oceenogr^pny 


64. 


Marine Biology 


95. 


Pay alee 


14. 


Zoology 


17. 


Botany 


96. 


Ecology 


cmri 


91. 


Aviat tnVKcifeii 


100. 


Aviertoa/Pilot 


101. 


Pamin^/Agrlculture 


102. 


Plorlrt/Bortlculture 


103. 


FP re a t ry /Co© to rvatlee 


104. 


Undaeaplng/Cirdanlng 



o 
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